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The Citrus Outlook For 1936 


BY U. S. BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Although combined acreage of 
bearing and nonbearing round oran- 
ges and grapefruit in the United 
States will be slightly smaller in 1936 
than in 1935, the bearing acreage 
will be slightly greater. The bearing 
acreage of both fruits is now at that 
point in the production cycle where 
larger total crops may be expected 
even though some reduction in total 
bearing trees were to take place. 
With only average weather conditions 
prevailing in the four principal pro- 
ducing areas the combined produc- 
tion of oranges and grapefruit from 
existing acreage may be expected to 
exceed 80,000,000 boxes and in a 
favorable year may go close to 100,- 
000,000 boxes. Unless new uses for 
citrus fruits or wider demand is de- 
veloped an appreciable portion of such 
large crops would probably be un- 
marketable. 

The citrus industry as a whole -is 
in that period of readjustment. which 
usually follow rapid expansion of the 


promotional type, but in this case 


was hastened by the depression. From 
1920 to 1980 the acreage of oranges 
and grapefruit. expanded rapidly un- 
der the stimulus of high prices and 


various promotional schemes. Part of: 


the increase took place either on un- 
favorably located lands or on lands 


the price. of which: was inflated to- 


unnatural-.levels. Since 1930,- values 
have been forced down, with consid- 
erable loss to owners and in some 
cases with complete loss of the pro- 
perty through foreclosure. Some of 
the groves in poor locations have gong 


cut of production and others are now 
rapidly going out. Weather injury in 
other instances has not been repair- 
ed because of low prices for fruit 
and trees have gone out of produc- 
tion because of neglect. Declining 
total acreage may be expected to 
continue in some areas but will be 
partially effset by additional plantings 
which are for the most part being 
made only after more careful study 
of location and probable price trends. 
More grove properties changed hands 
in 1935 than during 1934 and al- 
though prices were somewhat higher 
they were still well below those of 
the boom period prior to 1930. 

This adjustment of acreage will 
probably leave the citrus industry as 
a whole in a sounder condition than it 
was prior to 1930, but there seems 
little likelihood that prices over the 
next decade will average as high as 
those of the 10 years 1919-29, Dur- 
ing the past 5 years considerable re- 
duction in. production and marketing 
costs have tended to partially offset 
the effect of the lower prices of re- 
cent years. 

Production of oranges and grape- 
fruit combined increased from an av- 
erage of 37,320,000 boxes in the per- 


‘iod from 1919 to 1923, to 62,271,- 


000 boxes in the period 1929 to 1938, 
which is a gain of ‘about 60 per 


cent. On a per capita basis, however, 


the increase between these two per- 
iods amounted to about 45 per cent 
Indications now point to around 5 
per cent to 7 per cent increase in 
population by 1945. Based upon trees 
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now in groves and the probable trend 
in producing capacity, it appears that 
production during the next 10 years 
can easily average 15 to 20 per cent 
above that of the last 10 years, and 
it is not improbable that it will av- 
erage considerably higher. If produc- 
tion increases at an average rate 
three to four times as rapidly as 
population and the increase in pro- 
duction of other fruits continues at 
a much slower rate, it seems inevit- 
able that unless consumer demand 
increases more rapidly than it did 
from 1919 to 1933, the retail prices 
of citrus fruits will have to decline 
to the relative level of other fruits 
if the larger crops are to be mar- 
keted. 
Oranges 

The total acreage of oranges in 
the four principal producing sections 
now amounts to about 498,000 acres. 
The acreage in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana is mostly of Satsuma, 
except for a small area of round or-.. 
anges in the lower Mississippi Delta, 
south of New Orleans. The area in 
these States was estimated at only 


about 5,000 acres, but freezes during _. 


the last winter are reported to have 
destroyed most of the trees in this 
section. 

Orange tree numbérs in Califor-.. 
nia, Florida, Texas, and Arizona 
climbed from about 20,000,000 in 
1920 to around 31,000,000 in 1930, 
and in 1935 reached 32,000,000. Of 
the total trees now in groves, abaut 
13 per cent are not of bearing age, 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Effect Of An Organic Mulch 


On Soil Temperature-Moisture 


BY HAROLD MOWRY AND H. W. JONES, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 


The effects of the maintenance of 
an organic mulch about citrus and 
other fruit trees on sandy soils in 
Florida are no doubt many but up 
to the present the benefits derived 
from mulching have been considered 
chiefly from the standpoints of the 
addition of needed organic materials 
to humus-deficient soils, a reduced 
hoeing cost brought about by the 
tendency of mulches to inhibit weed 
growth, and the conservation of soil 
moisture. Results attained from cov- 
er cropping have quite definitely 
shown that benefits accrue from that 
system of supplying organic matter 
and on that basis a parallel reaction 
is to be expected from like material 
hauled in as a mulch. Any reduction 
of cultivation costs brought about by 
mulching, however, would depend con- 
siderably on the cultural system in 
use at the time and the degree of 
control of grass or weed growth 
would also be largely dependent on 
the maintained depth of the mulch. 

Soil temperature fluctuation and 
soil moisture losses through evapora- 
tion are among the important factors 
influencing plant growth and mulch- 
ing possibly may be of as much value 
in its effect on those factors as it 
is in organic matter addition and 
weed control. Soil temperatures 
quite evidently exert a strong influ- 
ence on the activity of the soil flora 
as well as on the growth of the 
higher plants. It has been shown 
that the activity of some of the soil 
organisms is severely checked in the 
upper soil strata at the higher tem- 
peratures occurring during the sum- 
mer months. This seems particular- 
ly true of the nitrifying forms 
and the equalization of soil tempera- 
tures may account in large measure 
for an increased accumulation of ni- 
trates found by different investiga- 
tors in soils under mulch. 

It is well known that unshaded 
sandy soils in the summer months 
reach high temperi‘ure maximums in 
the upper levels with a consequent 
early loss of soil moisture. These 
soil types in the winter months tend 
to eool quickly with the result that 
there is a wide fluctuation in the 


maximum and minimum tempera- 


EXPERIMENT STATION 


tures within short time intervals, the 
differences lessening with soil depth. 
Due, however, to the comparatively 
low temperature maximums of win- 
tr the moisture losses through evapo- 
ration are much less than in summer. 

Casual observations as well as def- 
inite data covering short time inter- 
vals have indicated that mulches tend 
to equalize extremes in soil tempera- 
ture fluctuation and also to conserve 
soil moisture. However, the year- 
round effect of mulches on soil tem- 
peratures and soil moisture on sandy 
soils under grove conditions and a 
climatic environment comparable to 
Florida’s has been largely conjectural 
owing to the lack of any data except 
that covering comparatively short 
periods and collected from widely 
varying sources. To secure definite 
information covering the effect of 
mulches on soil temperature and mois- 
ture during the different seasons a 
mulching experiment was inaugura- 
ted on deep Norfolk soils of the 
horticultural grounds of the Experi- 
ment Station at Gainesville and 
carried on over a 12-month period. 
Two adjacent Satsuma trees, on 
Rusk Citrange rootstock, spaced 22 
feet apart and of comparable size 
and vigor were selected; one was 
mulched to a depth of 6 to 8 inches 
with organic litter composed of dried 
leaves, grasses and weeds, and the 
other given clean culture throughout 
the year. The mulch was applied to 
all the area under the tree except 
immediately adjacent to the trunk 
and extended about 2 feet beyond 
the spread of its branchs. Addition- 
al mulch was added once during the 
year to maintain the original thick- 
ness. A continuous record was kept 
of soil temperatures at 1 and 6 inch 
depths under both trees by means of 
self - registering thermometers. A t 
weekly intervals soil moisture deter- 
minations were made under each tree 
at 0-2, 2-8, and 8-12 inch depths. 
Precipitation data as well as air tem- 
perature records were secured from 
United States Weather Bureau in- 
struments which were situated not 
over 15 rods distant from the ex- 
perimental trees. 


Effect on Soil Temperatures. For 


the full annual period the month to 
month trend of soil temperatures of 
mulched and unmulched areas quite 
closely followed that of the seasonal 
air temperatures, with fluctuations 
lessening in ratio to soil depth. In 
the upper levels of the mulched soils 
a distinct reaction from the mulching 
was readily apparent in that maxi- 
mum summer temperatures were ma- 
terially reduced and for the full per-. 
iod minimum temperatures was espe- 
cially noticeable during the warmest 
seasons while during colder periods 
the tendency toward conservation of 
soil heat maintained a more uniform 
and generally higher temperature 
than that prevailing in the unmulched 
soils. Temperature minimums of the 
surface soils under mulch for the 
most part were materially above those 
of the unmulched:soils—this reaction 
holding generally throughout the full 
year except for the 6-inch depth dur- 
ing the hottest months of the year. 
During both summer and winter 
months a definite lag was noted in 
both the cooling or heating of the 
soils under mulch as compared with 
unmulched areas; over a 24-hour per- 
iod the soils under mulch did not 
heat up so quickly during the day 
and loss of heat at night was measur- 
ably retarded. The daily maximum 
and nightly minimum temperature 
extremes were much greater on the 
unmulched soils. During limited 
periods of cold, higher temperatures 
were maintained in the mulched soils. 
In the summer months, diurnal show- 
ers were followed by an almost im- 
mediate lowering. of the soil tempera- 
ture, usually effective to the 6-inch 
depth. 

Generally, the mulched soils were 
warmer than the unmulched during 
the winter months, presumably be- 
cause they were riot directly exposed 
to the low air temperatures and the 
mulch, by its blanketing action and 
the insulation thus afforded, was ef- 
fective in retarding radiation losses 
of soil heat. Protracted periods of 
cold possibly would;.nullify the ten- 
dency to increased warmth under the 
mulch but under the seasonal condi- 
tions obtaining in this latitude, where- 
in periods of cold are usually of 
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short duration, the conservation of 
soil heat by the mulch was measur- 
able in its effect, 

As was to be expected, the effects 
of mulching on soil temperatures were 
most apparent in the upper soil levels. 
An influence, however, was exerted 
to the 6-inch depth. The seasonal 
changes at the latter depth were but 
little affected although, as in the sur- 
face areas, a more nearly constant 
temperature was maintained between 
the extremes of daily maximums and 
nghtly minimums. As a_ whole, 
mulching was found to exert a mod- 
erating influence on thg extremes of 
soil temperature fluctuation, the ef- 
fect being greatest near the soil sur- 
face with a decreasing influence as 
soil depth increased. 

Effect on Soil Moisture 

Percentages of soil moisture con- 
tained at the different depths through- 
out the year are presented as are 
aiso precipitation data that the two 
may be readily correlated. It will be 
noted that there was a significant dif- 
ference between the mulched and the 
unmulched areas in the amounts of 
soil moisture contained in the upper 
soil layers. During all seasons the 
mulched soils in the 0 - 2 inch depth 
contained an appreciably greater per 
centage of moisture, with the effect 
extending to the 2-8 inch and 8-12 
inch depths but to a lessor degree. 

During the spring season of little 
rainfall, extending from April into 
June, the moisture-conserving effect 
of the mulch was apparent at all of 
the three measured depths. Later, 
during the summer rainy season, the 
influence of mulching on soil moisture 
was appreciably reduced which was 
due, quite probably, to the greater 
and more even distribution of rain- 
fall for that time. At the end of the 
rainy season and during the winter 
months the results from mulching 
were demonstrated in the greater 
amounts of moisture present in the 
mulched soils, 

Influence on Soil and Trees 

Examination of soil beneath the 
mulch at the end of the test showed 
it to have undergone a marked physi- 
cal change to a depth of several inches 
in that it was not nearly so compact- 
ed as the unmulched soil and, from 
the admixture of decaying organic 
matter, had assumed a much darker 
eolor, Contrary to the usual assump- 
tion, the fibrous roots of the mulched 
trée were found in the surface soils 
to. as great an extent as like ‘roots 
were found in the same soil area un- 
der unmulched trees. This root: re- 
action may have been in some-degree 
to the rootstock used in the experi- 
ment, No deleterious effect whatever 
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has been apparent in the tree condi- 
tion from the mulching, Growth of 
the tree in the mulched soil has been 
vigorous throughout the period of the 
test, its size having perceptibly in- 
creased over that of the nearby trees 
in unmulched soil. 

In summarizing, it was found that 
an organic mulch maintained under 
the conditions as outlined had the 
effect of stabilizing soil temperatures 
and of conserving soil moisture. Soil 
temperatures were stabilized in that 
the fluctuations between maximum 
and minimum temperatures were ma- 
terially reduced. Maximum tempera- 
tures were lowered during the hottest 
summer months and, as a whole, main- 
tained at a higher level during the 
cooler months of winter. Minimum 
temperatures were held above those 
of bare soils at the 1 inch and 6 inch 
depths generally throughout the year 
except in midsummer at the deeper 
level. Soil moisture losses were re- 
duced; the mulched soils, particularly 
in the surface areas, contained a 
greater percentage of moisture than 
unmulched soils except at the depth 
levels during a mn of the rainy sea- 
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CITRUS EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK EXPANDS; CAMP 
GOES TO LAKE ALFRED 





Gainesville, Fla.—Initiation of an 
expansion program in citrus research 
work at the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred, is announced by 
Dr. Wilmon Newell, director of the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station system. Dr. A. F. Camp, for 
the past eight years head of the de- 
partment of horticulture at the Main 
Station here, has been appointed hor- 
ticulturist in charge of the Citrus 
Station, and is moving to the Polk 
County headquarters. 

The plan calls for institution of 
nutrition and soils work, irrigation 
studies, and further research on utili- 
zation of citrus by-products. The 
Station now has about 80 acres of 
land under cultivation, and it is 
planned to develop 50 acres more, 40 
of which were donated to the State 
some months ago by the Florida Ag- 
ricultural Research Institute. 

The Citrus Experiment Station was 
established in 1920, and since that 
time experiments concerning. citrus 
diseases, insects, propagation, cover 
crops, and chemistry have been prose- 
cuted. . These will be continued under 
the new set-up. 

Employees already: at the Citrus 
Station, who will remain there, in- 
clude John H. Jefferies, superintend- 
-ent, Dr. B. R. Fudge, associate chem- 





; Sevres 
ist, W. A. Kuntz, associate plant pa- 
thologist, and W. L. Thompson, as- 


sociate entomologist. \ 4 
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WOMEN WILL EXHIBIT 
CITRUS BY-PRODUCTS ~ 
AT ORANGE FESTIVAL 





Tallahassee, Fla.—Six classes of 
citrus by-products will be exhibited 
by home demonstration club women 
at the Florida Orange Festival in 
Winter Haven, January 25 to Febru- 
ary 1, Miss Isabelle S. Thursby, Ex- 
tension food conservation specialist 
in the State Home Demonstration De- 
partment, announces, 

Canned citrus fruits, canned citrus 
syrups, marmalades, jelly, pickles, 
crystallized fruits, and citrus fruit 
cakes will be included in the exhibit. 
Prizes will be awarded for the best 
jars, the best exhibits of crystallized 
fruit, and the best citrus fruit cakes. 
Details of the exhibit schedule may 
be obtained from county home agents. 


ORANGE FILLING 
(For Orange Coconut Cake) 

Mix smooth in double boiler: 2 
tablespoons flour, 4 egg yolks, weli 
beaten, 4 tablespoons cornstarch, 1 
cup sugar and 1-2 teaspoon salt. 

Add slowly the following, heated to 
boiling point. Stir constantly while 
adding: 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 
1-4 cup water, and 1-2 cup orange 
juice, 

Add: 2 teaspoons butter and grated 
rind of 1 orange. 

Cook over boiling water, stirring 
occasionally until thick (about 20 
minutes. Cool. Spread between lay- 
ers of cake. Cover with a white, 
boiled icing and sprinkle with 3-4 
cup moist coconut. 


IRRIGATE 


With AMES Surface Pipe 


1. Flood 
2. Gate Outlet 
3. Sprinkle 


Permanent or Portable - 
System 


The Cameron & 
Barkley Company 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Pumps Engineering 
Machinery - Layouts 


Send for illustrated folder 
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THE CITRUS OUTLOOK FOR 1936 
(Continued from page 5.) 


while 27,897,000, or 87 per cent, will 
be in bearing for the 1935-36 crop. 
Of the bearing trees now in groves, 
about 26 per cent are from 4 to 10 
years old, 18 per cent are from 11 
to 15 years old and therefore ap- 
proaching full production, and 56 per 
cent are more than 15 years old. 
With so large a proportion of the 
bearing trees still in that group where 
large increase in production ‘per tree 
will take place, it seems inevitable 
that, barring unusual loss from ab- 
andonment or weather hazards, pro- 
ducing surface will increase material- 
ly during the next 5 years. 

The present producing area is 
capable of yielding a crop in excess 
of 60,000,000 boxes even in years 
when conditions are slightly below 
average. With demand conditions as 
high as the 1928 level, a crop in that 
year of 54,659,000 boxes depressed 
average prices received by producers 
to $2.00 per packed box. In 1930 the 
crop of about 55,000,000 boxes was 
accompanied by an average price to 
growers of only $1.64 per box. Chief- 
ly because of some reductions in 
marketing costs during recent years, 
a crop of 61,186,000 in 1934 averag- 
ed $1.72 per box. Previous to 1930 
prices received by growers had av- 
eraged close to, or above, $3.00 per 
box. Supply price studies indicate 
that the average price that may be 
expected for orange crops of 60,000,- 
000 boxes would not go much higher 
than recent price levels and a crop 
of 72,000,000 boxes which might be 
reached in years of better-than-aver- 
age conditions would probably result 
in considerably lower prices. 

The repeal of the Eighteenth Am- 
endment has apparently opened up a 
new byproduct outlet for oranges in 
the form of wine, brandies, etc. How- 
ever, most byproduct uses require low 
priced fruit and although this may 
be renumerative to the grower in 
disposing of low grade fruit, it will 
increase the prices of fruit for fresh 
fruit use only indirectly. In. years of 
exceptionally large crops this factor 
may not be sufficient to raise the av- 
erage farm price to a significant ex- 
tent. 

World Production and Trend 

Although exports are made 
throughout the year, the season is di- 
vided into two periods which cor- 
respond with the winter orange sea- 
son (November to April) and summer 
orange season (May to October) in 
the United States. Exports during 
the winter season, which consist large- 
ly of California Navel oranges and 
some Florida fruit, go mainly to Can- 
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ada. During the summer season the 
movement comprises mostly Califor- 
nia Valencia oranges and in some 
years a small quantity of Florida or- 
anges. In addition to Canada, the 
United Kingdom is an important out- 
let in this period. Throughout the 
year small quantites of oranges are 
exported to a long list of countries 
in many parts of the world. Exports 
of oranges to Europe are light dur- 
ing the winter season because of the 
large volume of winter orange ex- 
ports from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries and Palestine. 


During the last 6 years exports 
have ranged from 6.4 to 8.9 per cent 
of the crop, exceeding 7 per cent in 
the last two seasons. The proportion 
of the summer crop exported is larger 
but more fluctuating than the move- 
ment during the winter months. Ex- 
ports have ranged from 8.7 to 17.4 
per cent of the summer orange crop 
during this period. Exports during 
the winter season range from 5.0 to 
7.9 per cent during the last 6 years. 
The proportion has held closely to 5 
per cent in the last 3 years, owing 
to somewhat smaller exports to Can- 
ada since the adoption of a duty 
of 35 cents per cubic foot (equiv- 
alent to 75 cents a box) on oranges 
by that country in 1931. The United 
Kingdom adopted a duty in the same 
year of 3 s. 6 d. per hundredweight 
(equivalent to 54¢ a box) effective 
from April 1 to November 30 and 10 
per cent ad valorem during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The outlook for the next decade 
is for increasing supplies of oranges 
in most exporting countries. Present 
world production is roughly 175,000,- 
000 boxes. Ten years from now it 
will probably be over 200,000,000 
boxes. In the older countries export- 
ing winter oranges, such as Spain, 
and Italy, production is not increas- 
ing rapidly but attention is being paid 
to the improvement in quality of the 
fruit. Output is increasing very rap- 
idly but attention is being paid to 
the improvement in quality of fruit. 
Output is increasing very rapidly in 
Palestine. Among the summer export- 
ing countries, Brazil and South Af- 
rica offer the most competition to 
American oranges. Production in both 
of these countries is increasing. 

Puerto Rico produces about 1,000,- 
000 boxes of oranges annually but 
exports are important only in years 
of high prices in the United States. 
The United States is the chief mar- 
ket. The last year that shipments to 
the United States were made in quan- 
tity was in the 1929-30 season when 
the total was 221,000 boxes. A large 
proportion of the trees are in small 
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holdings or are allowed to grow wild. 

The long-time outlook therefore 
is for a continuation of the upward 
trend of supplies of oranges, both 
in this country and abroad. It seems 
certain that if trees now in groves 
in this and other countries reach full 
producing capacity orange producers 
and prospective producers can expect 
either to divert larger and larger 
proportions of their orange crop to 
byproduct plants or cull piles in order 
to maintain prices on the packaged 
fruit or that prices must be reduced 
to conform more closely to the prices 
of other fruits if the crop is to be 
marketed. In either case, it does not 
seem probable that the average or- 
ange prices during the next decade 
will equal those of the pre-depression 
period, 

For the 1935-36 season the outlook 
is for somewhat better prices because 
of reduced supplies and possibly a 
better demand situation. The freéze 
last winter in Florida and Texas re- 
duced prospects in those States. In 
Florida, about 5 per cent of the trees 
were killed back to the trunk and per- 
haps 30 per cent suffered loss to bud- 
wood. The forecast of probable pro- 
duction for 1935 is placed at 1,500,- 
000 boxes as compared with 17,600,- 
000 boxes produced in 1934, The 
California Navel orange crop is indi- 
cated at 15,192,000 boxes for 1935 
as compared with 18,990,000 boxes 
produced in 1934. No forecast of the 
Valencia crop in California has been 
made, With a smaller crop in pros- 
pect for the 1935-36 season and the 
possibility of some improvement in 
domestic demand, the situation looks 
favorable for the 1935-36 marketing 
season, 

The export outlook for the 1935- 
86 season also appears to be fairly 
favorable. The Spanish crop will be 
smaller than usual, which should per- 
mit somewhat better outlet for Am- 
erican oranges in Europe during the 
winter and an early start on the 
summer orange exports. Somewhat 
improved business conditions in Can- 
ada should mean a better outlet 
there, 


Grapefruit 

There are about 192,000 acres of 
grapefruit now in the continental 
United States, nearly one-fifth of 
which have not yet reached produc- 
ing age, Of the 155,000 acres in pro- 
duction, around 58 per cent is from 
4 to 10 years old, 18 per cent from 11 
to 15, and about 24 per cent 16 years 
old and over. In Florida about one- 
fourth, and in Texas about two-thirds 
of the trees are from 4 to 10 years 
old. In actual numbers Texas ha3 
more total grapefruit trees than Flor- 
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ida and in this young bearing group, 
from 4 to 10 years old, Texas has 
just short of three times .as many 
trees as Florida. In Arizona three- 
fourths of the total grapefruit trees 
are of bearing age, and of those in 
bearing practically all are less than 
11 years old. 


Grapefruit production hag not mov- 
ed upward as rapidly as the increased 
trees might indicate. This is partly 
because of the newness of the plant- 
ings and partly because of two tro- 
pical storms that reduced the Texas 
crop in each of the last 2 years far 
below that expected in the early sea- 
son. 

There seems to be less optimism 
among growers as to the outlook for 
grapefruit, and more abandonment 
and neglect of grapefruit planting 
has taken place than with oranges. 
In spite of this fact, a large propor- 
tion of the trees now in groves are 
young and increased production may 
be expected for a number of years 
if abandonment does not reach large 
proportions. Texas has had 2 unfavor- 
able years and is now facing the 
third. However, it is estimated that 
the trees now in bearing in that State 
are capable of producing a crop as 
high as 5,000,000 boxes with average 
weather conditions, and with good 
conditions might exceed 6,000,000 
boxes, A year of average conditions 
in all of the four States, Florida, Tex- 
as, Arizona and California, at the 
same time, might mean a crop of 
nearly 23,000,000 boxes and if con- 
ditions were good, or similar to that 
which existed in 1930, the crop could 
exceed 25,000,000 boxes. Based upon 
an average condition, it appears that 
grapefruit growers can expect crops 
in excess of 20,000,000 boxes to oc- 
cur frequently over the next decade. 
Thus far the largest crop yet record- 
ed was in 1934 when 20,957,000 boxes 
were produced with conditions some- 
what below average. The average 
price received by producers for this 
crop was 92 per box, which was the 
lowest price except in the depression 
year of 1932 when the price dropped 
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to 84 cents per box. 

The 1934-35 pack of canned grape- 
fruit hearts and juice combined was 
the largest on record, being slightly 
more than 6,100,000 cases (equiva- 
lent no. 2 cans) as compared with 
about 2,800,000 in the year of 1933- 
34 season and an average pack of 
about 1,500,000 cases for the 5 years 
1927-28 to 1931-32. (Roughly, it 
takes 1 box of fruit to pack a case 
of no. 2 cans.) The larger part of the 
increase this year was in juice; 2,- 
389,000 cases of juice were packed in 
1934-35 as compared with about 610,- 
000 in 1933-34. The pack of grape- 
fruit sections in 1934-35 was 3,722,- 
000 cases, which was an increase of 
about 1,500,000 cases over the pack 
of 1933-34. The demand for the can- 
ned product has apparently improv- 
ed as the record pack of the 1934- 
35 season was reported to be about 
80 per cent sold in September at rea- 
sonably satisfactory prices, This is in 
contrast with earlier years, particu- 
larly 1930, when a pack of a little 
over 3,000,000 cases resulted in a 
heavy carry-over into the next sea- 
son. 

World Production and Trend 

The United States and Puerto Rico 
together produce about four-fifths of 
the world crop. Palestine, South Af- 
rica, Cuba, and Jamaica are chief 
competitors of the United States in 
foreign markets. All of these coun- 
tries export a high proportion of 
their crops. Palestine and Jamaica ex- 
port considerable quantities of grape- 
fruit during the winter and spring 
months and South Africa and Brazil 
during the summer and fall months. 
The United States has relatively lit- 
tle competition in canned grapefruit. 

Production of grapefruit in Puerto 
Rico in the 1934-35 season amounted 
to about 650,000 boxes, of which 
215,000 boxes were shipped to the 
United States. In addition about 220,- 
000 cases of canned grapefruit moved 
to the United States. The 1935-36 
crop is expected to be about 800,000 
boxes, somewhat less than half of 
which may be shipped as fresh fruit. 
Canneries will probably take about 
the same quantity as last season. 

World grapefruit production av- 
eraged around 18,000,000 boxes a 
year for the past 4 years compared 
with the average of 15,400,000 boxes 
in the 5 year period, 1926-27 to 1930- 
31. The trend will be sharply upward 
during the next decade. Whether the 
United States will contiue to ex- 
pand its foreign markets for grape- 
fruit will depend mostly upon the ex- 
tent of competition from other fruit 
and the stringency of trade barriers. 
Trend of both dometsic and for- 
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eign production of grapefruit is defi- 
nitely upward. Thus far it appears 
that United States crops of around 
20,000,000 boxes have been difficult 
to market and it further appears pro- 
bable that crops of 20,000,000 boxes 
or more are likely to occur frequent- 
ly. 

With large crops of grapefruit in 
prospect for at least the next de- 
cade, it seems clear that growers can- 
not expect the restoration of prices 
to predepression levels. 

For 1935-36, the price prospects 
appear to be fairly bright. The crop 
to be marketed will probably be 
smaller than in 1934-35 and with de- 
mand expected to be better in 1936 
some price improvement can be ex- 
pected. 




















ORANGE LAYER CAKE 


Use % cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 
egg yolks, %4 teaspoon grated orange 
rind, % cup water, 2 cups flour, % 
teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 stiffly beaten egg whites, 
and % cup orange juice. 

Cream the fat, add sugar gradually, 
then well-beaten egg yolks, grated 
rind, orange juice and water slowly. 
Sift the flour, salt and baking powder 
together and add half of it to the 
cake mixture and last the rest of the 
egg whites. Mix well between each 
addition. Bake in two large or three 
small greased layer cake pans in a 
moderate oven 15 to 20 minutes. Put 
together with filling of frosting and 
cover top and sides with Orange But- 
ter Frosting. 


NITROPHOSKA 


® Most Plant-Food 
per bag 

® Lowest Cost in 
handling or apply- 
ing 

® Most Crop for each 
unit of plant-food 


® Lowest Fertilizer 
Cost for each unit 
of crop 
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SIXTEEN YEARS 


With this issue, The Citrus Industry completes 
the sixteenth year of publication. 

During this time, there has been no change of 
ownership, no change of management, no 
change of editorial policy. Adhering strictly 
during these years to its origina! motto: “Repre- 
sentative of every interest; representing no spe- 
cial interest,” The Citrus Industry has endeav- 
ored at all times to promote the welfare of the 
industry along those broad lines which meant 
the most for the grower—in cultural methods, 
in marketing practice, in promotional effort and 
in control of distribution. 

That these efforts have been appreciated by 
the growers is evidenced by the constant growth 
in circulation and the many words of commen- 
dation which have been vouchsafed us by lead- 
ers of the industry. 

In spite of numerous set-backs and discour- 
agements which have beset the industry, The 
Citrus Industry has never lost faith in Florida’s 
greatest asset, and today, in closing the six- 
teenth year of its publication, the management 
of The Citrus Industry is strong in the faith 
that the industry is on the eve of its greatest 
development and the growers on the eve of 
their greatest success. 

In the years to come, as in those which have 
gone, The Citrus Industry will be found working 
side by side with the growers to achieve even 
greater success and more substantial rewards 
for the men who produce the finest and most 
desirable citrus fruits in. the world 

pA r2 


FEDERAL MARKETING AGREEME re! 4 


After a lifetime of devotion to the principle 
of states’ rights and individual initiative, it is 
with a feeling of disappointment that the editor 
of The Citrus Industry is forced to confess that 
. apparently neither the citrus growers of Florida 
nor the state government is able to satisfactorily 
solve the state’s citrus problems. 

In this situation, we are forced to look with 
approval upon the many recent suggestions that 
Federal control of citrus distribution is not only 
needed, but that it is essential to the welfare of 
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the industry 4s 4 whole and the grower as an 
individual. 

Florida growers have tried varied plans for the 
betterment of the industry through control of 
distribution, but so far without success. Always 
there has been some stone in the pathway upon 
which the industry has stubbed its collective 
toe. Even the rather stringent laws enacted 
by the last session of the legislature have proven 
inadequate to properly control distribution and 
Federal intervention seems to be indicated. 

Having failed to put our own house in order, 
it would appear to be time for us to not only 
accept, but to invite, the aid of the Federal 
government to do for us that which we as 
growers and as a state appear to be unable to 
do for ourselves. It appears to be just another 
one of those situations in which a change of 
times demands a change of systems—and with 
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SHIP ONLY HIGH QUALITY\“# 

In recent and current issues of The Citrus 
Industry, we have published numerous articles 
by practical growers in which the demand is 
made that only fruit of high quality and fully 
tree-ripened be permitted to leave the state. 
Each of these writers has stressed the point 
that every car—nay, every box—of low grade 
or unripe fruit which leaves the state is a men- 
ace to every grower of quality fruit and tends 
to lessen if not to obliterate his profits. 

These letters from growers are right in line 
with the policy which has been advocated by 
this publication ever since its inception, and 
upon its practice depends in large measure the 
degree of success and the amount of profits to 
be realized by the growers of the state. 

First, the growers must produce fruit of qual- 
ity by proper cultural methods and the applica- 
tion of proper plant foods. They must produce 
fruit of fine appearance by a constant fight 
against insect pests and diseases, and finally, 
they must permit the fruit to mature to the point 
where it not only looks good but tastes good. 

When growers and shippers adopt such a 
policy of growing and marketing their fruit, a 
long step will have been taken toward the solu- 
tion of our citrus problems. Until such a pol- 
icy has been adopted the solution of other citrus 
problems will prove largely abortive. 

The worst feature about this problem of ship- 
ping low quality and unripe fruit is not that we 
do not know better, but that we do not make use 
of the knowledge which we possess. 


The grower must remember that no amount 
of effort on the part of sales agencies and no 
amount of advertising can long continue to sell 
an inferior product at a profit. Both the sales 
agency and the advertising expert must have 
something in the way of quality back of his ef- 
fort. 


The grower whose grove was protected dur- 
ing the recent cold spells was able to sleep much 
more peacefully than his neighbor whose grove 
lacked protection. 


The cull pile is the only fit place for unfit fruit. 
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YOU BeThe Judge! 


YEAR after YEAR 


on fruit trees and under any crops grown 
in Florida NACO Brand Fertilizers 
have shown remarkably excellent results 
in improved quality and increased yield 


of crops. 


Increased quality and yield aie in- 


creased PROFITS...compare the cost per 
unit of NACO fertilized crops with the 
cost per unit produced with the use of any 


other brand of fertilizers sold in Florida 


REGARDLESS of 
PRICE or ANALYSIS 


Compare Results 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY E==—= 
1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA 
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Quite a vogue now it seems for 
what they call “hurricane lamps.” 
Pretty fashionable. For a wonder they 
didn’t name ’em, “Florida hurricane 
lamps.” 


Joshua C, Chase named president 
of the Florida Historical Society. First 
time to our knowledge that anybody 
who had a hand in making history 
ever became prominent in such a 
body. 


Three years ago there were 26 
regular fertilizer manufactories list- 
ed in Florida. Now there are 39, 
which with our flare for mathematics 
we figure to be an increase of fifty 
per cent. 


A yellow-winged airplane hedge- 
hopping back and forih over the 
road, and we stop to witness the 
dusting of Dr. P. Phillips’ grove near 
Altamonte Springs by this latest time 
saving method. Within just about two 
miles on an air line, we figure, from 
where we long ago used to assist in 
the ceremonies of cow-penning the 
old grove. Things do happen while 
tempus is in the process of fugiting. 


No more need we in Florida stand 
in entire awe of the French Academy. 
Didn’t one of our Florida crackers 
make it? Professor Alfred J, (Fred) 
Hanna of Rollins College, Winter 
Park, was recently named a member 
of the Academy, and received the 
medal with due ceremony from the 
Minister of Education of France, for 
research work in history, more par- 
ticularly the early history of the 
French in this country. Few might 
be more deserving, in our humble 
opinion. For Fred Hanna has made 
a wonderful job of digging into the 
past of Florida and this part of the 
country, what with a year at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid and _ pottering 
around in the old parchments of the 
Spanish archives, plus further digging 
in the old records in Mexico. Some 
day, we hope, he may be induced to 
write a history of Florida for use in 
our public schools to replace the 
sketchy one now in use. 


Wonderful film that “Diamond Jim 
Brady,” and of interest here because 


of its faichful depiction of the biggest 
boos.er for oranges that ever lived. 
Even back before the Big wreeze, 
viemond J.m, picturesque characier 
of Broadway and big business, wor.d 
famous gourmet and most lavish en- 
tertainer, set the pace in orange ju.ce 
consumption. Many days, it was re- 
corded, he drank three quarts of or- 
ange juice or more. The man who 
bought more than a million dollar’s 
worth of champange never drank any- 
thing himself stronger than orange 
juice. He early found out that noth- 
ing but orange juice so well coun- 
teracted the acidity of the vast quan- 
tity of highly seasoned French cook- 
ery with which he was accustomed to 
regale himself, 


Colorful news item: A. B. Hale, 
John Moscrip and Counts Johnson of 
Tampa named as the original direct- 
ors of the newly organized Citrus 
Color and Supply Co., of that place. 


Much interest in citrus circles in 
Chase & Co.’s attack upon the au- 
thority of the Triple-A, even though 
it came in connection with the celery 
compact. The company’s outright and 
flat refusal to pay the per crate 
charges assessed against it for the 
celery control operations of the sea- 
son of 34-35, on the ground that it 
did not solicit nor authorize such con- 
trol measures, brings the AAA to face 
another basic and searching court 
test. For unless it possesses the legal 
authority to assess the costs of each 
of its commodity operations against 
the particular commodity the Triple- 
A cannot hope to function in its form- 
er manner. 


It was this line of legal attach 
which upset the State of Washington 
apple control earlier this year. Re- 
fusal of a shipper to pay the tax lev- 
ied for costs there. Though the com- 
mission was upheld in the lower 
courts the state supreme court re- 
versed the case, deciding that no legal 
right. existed to levy such a tax, which 
decision had the effect of wiping out 
the commission. 


By the way — and not taking sides 
— watch this young attorney A. E. 
(Gene) Carpenter of Orlando, who 


is out on the firing line for Chase & 
Co., in this section. So far as we re- 
call it is his initial advent into an 
outstanding fruit or vegetable legal 
action, but it is hardly likely to be 
his last, 


Senator-Doctor Royal S. Copeland 
of New York City, who in his former 
news syndicate articles has done much 
to aid citrus fruit consumption, now 
has acquired a property in the vici- 
nity of Venice for a winter home. 


We rather roughly haw-hawed 
when last year it was announced that 
California had been opened to re- 
ceive Florida citrus fruits, in return 
for Florida’s courtesy in earlier 
opening her markets to California 
oranges. Well, here’s how the thing 
works out in practice: Nick Belitz, 
well known Orlando grower and op- 
erater of a small packing house for 
individual shipments, on October 29 
received an inquiry from Norman W. 
Kelk, manager of the Concordia club 
of San Francisco for direct shipments 
of grapefruit. He replied making a 
quotation; and then received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Kelk: “I have 
a letter before me from A. C, Fleury, 
chief of the plant quarantine of the 
state of California which states as 
follows: ‘We will be glad to issue 
you a permit to receive a weekly ship- 
ment of this Florida citrus fruit pro- 
vided you will specify the quantity 
of fruits you wish to secure each 
week, the manner of shipment, the 
name of the shipper and the locality 
where the fruit is grown. We will be 
glad to issue this permit to cover a 
specified quantity each week for the 
period ending June 30, 1936, Before 
applying for a permit and placing 
any orders be sure to first find out 
from the Florida shipper whether he 
is in a position to treat this fruit as 
will be required by the permit, the 
treatment consisting of immersion of 
the fruit for a period of five minu- 
tes in a 3 per cent oil dip. The per- 
mittee should also determine that the 
Florida officials are in a position to 
supervise the required treatment, and 
issue a certificate to cover each ship- 
ment.” 


Mr. Kelk then said that if Mr. Be- 
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litz was in a position to comply he 
could use one box of grapefruit 
weekly, and would be glad to place 
the order. Net result: Mr. Belitz will 
worry along without the order, and 
Concordia club will get along some- 
how without Mr. Belitz’ grapefruit. 


Haw-Haw! 


In the botanical museum of Har- 
vaia University is one of the world’s 
most interesting exhibits for plant 
sveis and students, the Ware collec- 
tion of Blaschka glass models. of 
plants, done in Germany by two bo- 
tanists, Leopold and Rudolph Blas- 
chka who also were most adept work- 
ers in glass. Done in natural colors 
and natural sizes these models are s0 
lifelike as to defy detection from 
genuine by experts at fairly close 
range. There are specimens illustra- 
ting 164 families of flowering piants 
mostly of American species. k'rom de- 
licate Baby’s Breath to the colorful 
banana blossom these are such faith- 
ful reproductions as to make it im- 
possibie to believe they are construct- 
ed of giass, did one not know the 
fact. The hundreds of individual mod- 
els in their glass cases occupy sever- 
al rooms in the museum, and in the 
course of a year, the records show, 
attract as many as two hundred thou- 
sand visitors aside from the s.udents 
engaged in studying them. 


These models represent literally 
the life work of the two Blaschkas, 
father and son, covering a period of 
production from 1886 to 1935. The 
elder Blaschka had begun by making 
glass models of marine life, some of 
which are-in the principal European 
museums, but was early engaged by 
Harvard to model plant life, in which 
work the son later assisted and then 
took up when the father died. Though 
the ac.ual making of the models was 
carried on in Germany, the boianical 
research of the Blaschkas_ carried 
them well over North and Central 
America and the West Indies. 

Of particular interest to citrus 
folks in this collection is a group of 
rosaceous plants executed to show 
the ravages of fungus diseases; and 
is a whole preachment in itself upon 
that subject. 





George S. Witmer of Sanford de- 
veloped a fondness for running his 
tractor. Not only would he take the 
tractor out and exercise it at times 
when apparently unnecessary, but he 
would go out and run a hired hand off 
the tractor and operaté it himself. In 
as much as operating a tractor is 
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about as dirty and unpleasant a job 
as can be found, there was some won- 
derment in family circles and among 
friends. Evidently George had a well 
developed case of tractoritis, Finally 
Mrs. Witmer got him cornered. His 
explanations and alibis ran out, and 
he blurted: “Well up in the seat of 
the tractor when it’s running is the 
only place I’ve ever found where I 
can sing all I want to without being 
criticized or stopped.’ 


Col. Joe Gentile Jr. and Charles 
Sweeney, the Florida representative 
of Sweeny, Lynes & Co., of Boston, 
are frequent luncheon partners. Both 
are fluent eaters in several languages 
and fond of the good things of the 
table. But if ever you note them eat- 
ing merrily together, and then sudden- 
ly Col. Joe moves to another table and 
finishes his meal there alone, there’s 
a reason. It lies in some one or an- 
other of the “ransom. little cheeses” 
of which the Sweeny person is so 
fond; and the canny Gentile’s deter- 
mination not to be “gassed” before 
i.c finishes his meal. 





By the way, rumor has it that be- 
fore long it will be “‘Co.onel”’ Charies 
Sweeny, via the Governor Ruby La- 
foon route. 


Same old trouble in the same old 
way, only more so. Such a plenitude 
of citrus fruits in the auction mar- 
kets that no “Christmas orders” mani- 
fested from the outside points. Nat- 
urally f. o. b. business cannot develop 
when dealers in the smaller points 
can draw supplies out of the auctions 
at bottom prices right along. 


Dr. P. Phillips, one of the old war 
horses of the Florida citrus world, 
back in Orlando, and now sufficiently 
recuperated to walk about a bit after 
a long and serious illness in Europe 
which for -a time defied the best in 
Europeon medical skill. 


Howard Phillips trying to poke 
holes in our well known modesty by 
telling how he rejoiced in Buda Pesth 
to sit down and read an article by 
this writer in the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, dealing with 
the proposed Gulf-Atlantic ship can- 
al. Claiming that our name in print 
there gave things a sort of homey 
feeling. 


By the way, Green Rives of Home- 
stead, long of the Dr. P. Phillips 
organization, and long a figure in the 
citrus deal on the lower East Coast, 
this winter operating out of Orlan- 
do, and bumping into us every now 
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and then in unexpected places about 
the countryside. 


Norman De Forest, well known 
Seminole county citrus grower, hum- 
bly explaining to Judge Millard 
Smith, Brevard county citrus grower, 
his reason for being late in arriving 
for jury service. 


The same judge graciously excus- 
ing Fred Schofield, Longwood grow- 
er of beautiful fruit, from jury ser- 
vice, either for fear of incriminating 
the said Fred Schofield or some other 
reason, and thereby relieving us of 
much personal embarrassment. A 
jury which would combine the stub- 
borness of Fred Schofield and the 
high intelligence of this writer would 
be quite a jury. There is no telling 
precisely what it might do. For in 
our neck of the woods it is an estab- 
lished fact that, despite a firm friend- 
ship,'Fred Schofield and this writer to 
date have never agreed on any sub- 
ject. Further there is a _ suspicion 
that we never will. 


Our nomination for the most fre- 
quentiy under foot, that omnipresent 
pair Jimmy Baskin, representative of 
the unpronounceable Dutch potash 
syndicate, and Chum Wilder, of the 


r e 
Intelligent 
Advertising 


Enlarges Business and 
Profits Simultaneously 


Best Business Insurance 


Service includes plans, copy, illus- 
tration, placing . newspapers, 
periodicals, radio, outdoor, direct- 
mail . . . based upon critical analysis 
of the individual business, budgeted 
on sales. 


A Money-Saving Service 


80 years personal experience in- 
cluding service to numerous larg: 
national advertisers; very complete 


facilities (Associated Advertising 
Agency, Jacksonville), also affilia- 
tion with recognized advertising 


agencies in 23 leading U. S. and 
Canadian cities. Intimate knowledge 
of Florida and agricultural problems. 


Publishers’ “recognition” saves 
administration expense to adver- 
tisers, permits money spent to go 
into actual advertising. 


Frank Kay Anderson 


Agricultural Advertising 
On the Old Homestead, near 


Altamonte Springs, Fla. 


Serving some of the South’s foremost 
businesses. 
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Jackson Grain Co., making the rounds 
together. 


By the way we understand the 
Baskin person questions our right to 
use the “we” in our writings. Claims 
that only the King of England and 
a man with a tapeworm properly have 
that right. The answer is that we are 
not the King of England. 


Personal nomination for one who 
knows what the well dressed citrus 
working 
clothes, and wears them, “Val” Val- 
entine of Palmetto, of the Manatee 


grower should wear as 


Fruit Co. 


E. C. (Ed) McLean of Palmetto, 
the Sage of Manatee County, and one 
of the grand old men of West Coast 
citrus circles. Combining the best in- 
tellectual features of David Harum 
and Will Rogers, with a touch of re- 
ticence of Calvin Coolidge. We just 
went back over that preceding sen- 
tence and inserted the word “‘intel- 
lecutal,” for we didn’t have physical 
appearances in mind, and have no 
hankering to get shot. 


Welcome information that, thanks 
to the thoughtfulness of Ralph W. 
Wheeler of Winter Park, we are to 
become owner of some of the valu- 
able old publication files of the late 
Dr. Nehrling of Gotha. They ought 
to furnish us with some worth while 
pearls to cast from time to time, 


Sorry to miss, among others, when 
recently in Bradenton, Robert W. 
Bentley, one time managing editor 
of the old Tampa Tribune and later 
head of the State Road Department. 
Somehow we feel ourself to be a part- 
ner in crime with Bob Bentley, ever 
since in 1921, when he was wiih the 
Tampa Tribune, and likewise much in- 
terested in citrus as a grower, the pair 
of us caused to be introduced in the 
legislature of that year a bill to create 
a compulsory spraying law in Florida, 
modeled after the long. established 
California statute. It died a quick 
death, which is somewhat remindful 
of the cartoons, Thirty Years Ahead 
Of Her Time. 


If we had a compulsory spraying 
law now in effect the well meant, but 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 
Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove a 
break? 

P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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ror , Wet 


Commissioner Mayo 


Tells the World 


Commissioner of 


Agric.iiure 
Nathan Mayo telling the world 
about Florida’s citrus products 
over a nation-wide hook-up during 
the 1935 Florida Orange Festival at 
Winter Haven. The Orange Festiva! 
will’ be featured on the Nationa! 
Farm and Home Hour again during 
the 1936 show, January 27 to Feb 
ruary 1. 


futile, efforts of W. H. Brokaw of 
Orlando, to obtain an organized 
clean-up of the abandoned groves in 
Orange County, and similar sporadic 
efforts by other alert growers in o her 
places, would be unnecessary. 


It is rather natural that in a fruit 
growing state like Florida, U. S. 
Senator, and former governor, Harry 
M. Byrd of Virginia, himself one of 
the largest and most successful fruit 
growers of the country, with the own- 


ership of 29 separate apple orchard 
properties, 


should find numerous 
friends and admirers. And if they 
should seek to create a Byrd-for- 


President boom hereabout with the 
idea that it may take hold nationally, 
perhaps that is only natural, too. 
Many have been missing Jefferson 
Thomas’ news-commentaries over Sta- 
tion WRUF during the noontime 





Farm Hour. To our mind, and to the 
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thinking of many others, the best 
done commentaries of any on the air, 
and well deserving a place on the 
biggest natiional chains. 


It’s our notion that recently Dr. 
Tigert, and his outspoken critics as 
well, missed the mark largely in their 
football controversy. Both sides over- 
looked the handicap of the Florida 
climate, and the warmth of the weath- 
er here during the normal football 
season. Florida boys play good foot- 
ball, witness the number of All-Am- 
ericans from Florida over a period of 
years, although only one player on the 
University of Florida made the first 
team of All-America. There’s a 
Florida boy playing on Princeton on 
this year’s first team chosen by Grant- 
land Rice. However, the very things 
that make this the natural home of 
oranges and grapefruit contrive to 
make it anything but a natural home 
for football at the time of the year 
the game is customarily played, with 
the result that many of the football- 
inclined enroll elsewhere. 


Mr. Green was digging a hole in his 
garden when the head of Mr. Brewn 
appeared over the fence. 

What are you burying 
hole? asked Mr. Brown. 

Some of my seeds, replied Greene. 

Seeds? exclaimed Mr. Brown. It 
looks like one of my hens! 

It is, said Mr. Greene—the seeds 
are inside, 


in that 


Salesman—Did you like that cigar 
I gave you? For 500 coupons of that 
brand you get a banjo. 

Clerk—If I smoked 500 .of those 
cigars, I’d need a harp. 


Casey—I hear that your wife is 
sick, Clancy. 

Clancy—She is that. 

Casey—Is it dangerous she is? 

Clancy—Devil a bit, She’s too weak 
to be dangerous now. 


Jackson: “I noticed you got up and 
gave that lady your seat in the tram 
the other day.” 

Hackson: “Since childhood I have 
respected a woman with a strap in 
her hand.” 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 


gal description. 
Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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LAY THE 
FOUNDATION 
FOR 1T NOW 
WITH ARMOUR’S 
ACTIVE PLANT 

FOODS 


A RMOUR’S is more than a balanced ration of the 


major plant foods... . nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. In addition to these elements, Armour’s 
Big Crop Fertilizers contain beneficial minor and sec- 
ondary plant foods. You actually give your trees the VEGETABLE. 


advantage of a combination of active major and minor Sc river eee ones 


" 


’ 
plant foods, when you use Armour’s. The active plant foods ia every. .Ar- 


mour brand help to bring your vege- 
s table crops to early maturity and 
These active plant foods restore the energy used provide the finest quality yields. 
> : : ‘ Use Armour’s this season. 
in producing this year’s crop. They provide extra 
strength for the cold weather and make for vigorous 


growth and abundant bloom in the spring. 


The extra minor and secondary plant 
foods help make Armour’s an extra high 
quality fertilizer. And quality fertilizer 


brings a quality crop. Let one of our ex- 


perienced citrus men suggest a fertilizing BIG CROP 
schedule for your consideration. No obliga- : 
FERTILIZERS 


tion. Write or call for him today. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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F.O.B. Market 


By J. R. Yearwood, General Manager 
The Florida Produce and Grow- 
ers Exchange, Winter Hav- 
en, Florida 


Working 


Florida citrus growers, after a 
number of years of seeking vainly to 
improve their industry through the 
old methods and obsolete systems, are 
finally coming to realize that there 
is only one sure remedy for the ills 
that have been afflicting them and re- 
turning “red ink” each season — and 
that is cooperative effort in market- 
ing their fruit on a strict f. o. b. 
basis. But f. o. b. sales are not going 
to result, no matter how hard the 
growers may fight to accomplish that 
end, unless they have something sub- 
stantial to offer the ultimate con- 
sumer throughout the country—and 
that, in plain English, is simply fruit 
ripened on the tree and in a fit con- 
dition for human consumption when 
it is shipped into the markets of our 
country. 

It was after a thorough study of 
this situation and reaching the con- 
clusion that here lay the answer to 
the growers’ cry for succor, that the 
writer together with a group of in- 
telligent growers formed what is to- 
day known as The Fiorida Produce 
and Growers Exchange, based on a 
platform of several points, all of 
which, however, converge on the great 
central objective — that of making 
it possible for growers to sell their 
mature, trec-ripened fruit on an f. 
o. b. basis which will insure adequate 
returns for the service rendered and 
the type of fruit placed on the mar- 
ket. 

The Florida Produce and Growers 
Exchange is composed entirely of 
growers who have taken memberships 
and who are out preaching the gos- 
pel of cooperative marketing to a 
state that, in the words of a popu- 
lar song, “has had anything else but’’ 
in recent years. The failure of genu- 
ine cooperation, due largely to the 
fact that citrus Florida today has 187 
separate and distinct sales organiza- 
tions, with more than 315 packing 
houses, most of them working at 
cross-purposes and getting little or 
nothing accomplished in the way of 
helping the grower. In fact, while the 


‘ 


> This department is devoted to the 


growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


> 


shipper may himself not have been 
making a fortune, the grower has 
constantly been growing poorer or 
ruin is staring him in the face, The 
only remedy for the situation is for 
the growers to cast aside their old 
differences, combine their efforts in 
a cooperative organization that will 
fight for the marketing only of ma- 
ture, tree-ripened fruit and that on 
an f. o. b. basis. That is what the 
Florida Produce and Growers Ex- 
change is doing and is meeting with 
splendid success ag growers meetings 
throughout the citrus belt attest to 
an awakened and enthusiastic inter- 
est on the part of the growers who 
have finally found courage not to be 
stampeded into shipping their fruit 
at the command of interests that care 
nothing for the grower returns but 
only of what they can make out of 
it. 

The objection is raised in some 
quarters that it is impractical to try 
to sell Florida fruit f. 0. b. My only 
answer is that the greatest industry 
in our country — the manufacture 
and sale of automobiles — is con- 
ducted strictly on this plan, Hasn’< 
every automobile advertisement you 
have ever read plainly stated the price 
as “f. o. b.” Detroit or Flint or Cleve- 
land? Why cannot Florida growers, 
properly organized under competenc 
leaders, do the same? It can be done 
and the Florida Produce and Growers 
Exchange proposes to do that very 
thing and is already well on the way 
to realizing its main objective. 

That the program is being carried 
forward rapidly is revealed by the 
fact that the new organization, of 
which the writer is general manager, 
was organized the first of September, 
1935. It instantly caught the imagina- 
tion of growers in the Winter Haven 
and scenic highlinds sections. Within 
a short time three houses were sign- 
ed — Lakemont, near Avon Park, 
Eagle Lake, near Winter Haven, and 
the Winter Park Packing company — 
and growers meetings were scheduled. 


Within a few weeks thereafter the 
plan of the new Exchange had been 
told to growers in Tampa, in Or- 
lando, Sebring, and Avon Park and 
Frostproof on the scenic highlands, 
and later at Clermont in Lake coun- 
ty. A growers rally in Winter Haven 
quite recently brought it to the at- 
tention of more growers in the ac- 
knowledged center of the citrus pro- 
duction area of the state. Other 
houses whose officials have signed 
contracts to pack and ship the Flor- 
ida Produce and Growers Exchange 
fruit include two large Tampa plants 
of F. C. Thompson, the Winter Hav- 
en Fruit Sales Corporation, probably 
the largest independent citrus pack- 
ing house in the state, and the Tampa 
Union Terminal, where superior faci- 
lities are offered for pre-cooler stor- 
age and thus be able at any time to 
quote a price on f. o. b. orders and 
ship the exact amount the buyer 
wants. The Terminal also stores pro- 
duce for the new exchange, which 
operates a fleet of trucks out of 
Tampa. In addition the N. H. Visser- 
ing packing plant at Lake Wales has 
been added to the list, making a to- 
tal of ten houses contracted to pack 
and ship the Produce and Growers 
Exchange products. 

The Florida Produce and Growers 
Exchange has been fortunate in se- 
curing the services of several out- 
standing citrus men to help guide its 
destinies. Among them are C, N. 
(Pinky) Williams of Winter Haven, 
formerly with the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change and the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc., who is the sales manager; 
M. M. Reed, formerly with the state 
plant board and for five years a di- 
rector of citrus enterprises in South 
America; W. J. Judy of Tampa and 
Miami, head of the truck-trailer com- 
mittee and recently named assistant 
to Mr. Williams; D, L. Strine, Win- 
ter Haven, head of the by-products 
committee, an acknowledged author- 
ity in his line. Other noted citrus 
men are being added from time to 
time and the organization will com- 
mand the assistance of many who 
have spent long years in study and 
in practical experience in the citrus 
field. The board of directors is com- 
posed of leading citrus men from 
every part of the production belt, and 
the board of managers, chosen from 
the directorate, exercises executive 
capacity in seeing that all operations 
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and activities are made to conform 
to the purpose of the exchange — 
namely, to build through cooperative 
effort, a great organization of grow- 
ers of Florida who will be able to 
demand and GET better returns on 
the basis of f. o. b. sales of tree-ripen- 
ed fruit. 

The Florida Produce and Growers 
Exchange ig a new organization but 
it is growing rapidly. It needs, how- 
ever, the support of many more grow- 
ers to make itself felt strongly in 
citrus Florida, There are many factors 
working against its ideal of a citrus 
industry owned and controlled by 
growers, marketing their fruit when 
fit for human consumption and sell- 
ing it for a price determined, not by 
slipshod, hazardous auction methods, 
but by a definite f. o. b. figure which 
will put the 15,000 growers of the 
state back on the road to prosperity. 
Whether the new organization is to 
win a great victory lies with the 
- growers of Florida and their response 
to the call to join its ranks and work 
for such a consummation. The head- 
quarters office at Winter Haven will 
be glad to furnish full information. 
May.we not expect the growers to 
do their full duty for their own in- 
terests? 

J. R. YEARWOOD. 


Our Farmers 


Our farmers are just ordinary hu- 
man beings like you and me. On the 
whole they comprise almost half of 
our population. When they are pros- 
perous, we are all prosperous. When 
they are hard up, we all feel it. 

Our farmers may be divided into 
about four groups. There are the 
general farmers of north and west 
Florida, cattle farmers, truck farmers 
and citrus growers, 

All wouid profit by trying a little 
harder to raise their own living. The 
one advantage that the farmer has 
is that he should always have plenty 
of good nourishing food. He should 
capitalize on this advantage. 

Any movement that the business 
man can sponsor or assist that will 
enable the general farmer to turn his 
surpluses into cash will help build 
the community. Such a movement is 
being tried in west and north Flor- 
ida now. If you find it on the land, 
help it along. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of the citrus growers problems and 
believe you me he has a plenty of 
them. Between 1910 and 1920 grove 
developments were started in a big 
way. Production increased tremend- 
ously and is still increasing. With in- 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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INDUSTRY 


THIS 
NITROGEN 


is always safe... 


DEPENDABLE 


Its Natural Balance of the 
Minor Elements makes it the 
Ideal Food for Trees and Truck. 


ATURAL Chilean Nitrate 

is doubly valuable as a 

plant food. It supplies readily 

available nitrogen and it supplies 

the equally important minor ele- 

ments in Nature’s own blend 
and balance. 

The safe quick nitrogen in 
Natural Chilean is its obvious 
value. Its minor elements are its 
hidden values. Natural Chilean 
contains not just one, but more 
than thirty minor elements—im- 
purities such as copper, boron, 
iodine, manganese, magnesium, 
calcium, potassium and many 
others. The natural balance 
of these minor elements is 
as vital to your groves as 
Chilean’s nitrogen itself. 


Natural Chilean helps keep your 
trees in vigorous health—and it 
is an obvious truth that a tree 
in vigorous health produces more 
fruit and fruit that grades higher. 
It is just plain good business to 
fertilize your trees and your truck 
crops, too, regularly with this 
natural nitrogen. 

Be sure you get Natural 
Chilean Nitrate when you order. 
It is important to specify. 

The subject of the minor ele- 
ments is an important one to 
you. If you are interested, write 
for our new 16-page illustrated 
book, “Vital Impurities”, which 
goes into detail as to the impor- 
tance of these hidden values. A 
copy will be sent to you free. 


CHILEAN NITRATE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 


P. O. Box 1022 


Orlando, Florida 


aural 
HHCEAN NITRATE 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA 
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Insecticides Io Control Florida Insects 


BY J. R. WATSON, ENTOMOLOGIST, FLORIDA EXPERIMENT STATION 


From the standpoint of control and 
the insecticide to be used, insects can 
be divided into two classes; the chew- 
ing or biting insects and the suck- 
ing insects. That ig to say, those 
which bite out pieces from the plants 
and those that get their nourishment 
from sucking the juice from them. 


The first group, that is, the biting 
insects, may be killed by some poi- 
son which they take in with their 
food. The sucking insects, those that 
get their food from the interior of 
the plants, cannot be reached by these 
poisons. Arsenicals are the most com- 
monly used of these poisons. The 
first arsenical used, and one still much 
in use, as an insecticide was Paris 
green. Paris green is one of the most 
potent of the arsenicals but is apt 
to burn tender foliage. For this rea- 
son its use has been largely supplant- 
ed by lead arsenate which, from the 
standpoint of possible injury to the 
plants, is the safest of all the com- 
mon arsenicals. Of course, in the use 
of all of these arsenicals care must be 
taken that they do not get into the 
sap of the plants. If they do they will 
kill the plant more quickly than will 
an insect which gets on it. It must 
simply be put on as a coat and must 
not be absorbed. Therefore the ar- 
senicals must not be soluble in water 
but simply make a suspension when 
added to water. 

Another arsenical is calcium arse- 
nical (arsenate of lime). This is 
cheaper than any of the other two 
and in the danger of burning stands 
intermediate between Paris green and 
lead arsenate. It has been much used 
as a poison for boll weevils in cotton, 
and can safely be used on many 
plants that are not too tender, such 
as cabbages that are not growing too 
actively. 

Another arsenical is magnesium, 
much used against the Mexican bean 
beetle in states north of us. 

These arsenicals may be used either 
as a spray or a dust. As a spray they 
are used in the proportions of about 
a pound to fifty gallons of water. To 
make them spread more evenly over 
the surface of the plants and to stick 
better some spreader is necessary. 
A good one is the milk of lime made 
by slaking two or three pounds of 
good quickstone lime or three or 
four pounds of hydrated lime in a 
little hot water and then straining. 
This amount is added to fifty gallons 


of water. Calcium caseinate, common- 
ly sold in Florida under the name 
of Kayso, is another good spreader. 
Glue has sometimes been used. Blood 
albumen is a good spreader and stick- 
er but is somewhat expensive. One 
of the best spreaders is a bordeaux 
mixture. This is much used because 
it will control fungus diseases at 
the same time so that the grower 
may control both the fungus diseases 
and the insects at one operation. 
Soap should not be used as a spread- 
er for an arsenical as the two are not 
compatable. 

As a dust these arsenicals are usual- 
ly diluted with lime, either perfectly 
air slaked lime or hydrated lime, in 
the proportions of one part of the 
arsenical to nine parts of the lime. 

Whether one can better spray or 
dust the plants depends very much 
upon the nature of the plants and 
the equipment. Where plants make 
a thick mat over the ground, like 
unstaked tomatoes, dusting will usual- 
ly be more effective than spraying 
as it is more readily forced through 
the thick mat of vegetation. 


In addition to sprays and dusts 
these arsenicals are sometimes used 
as baits, particularly for cutworms, 
grasshoppers, mole crickets and true 
crickets. The poison ig mixed with 
some material which is particularly 
attractive to these insects, Usually 
either bran or shorts is used: one 
pound of the arsenical is commonly 
used to 25 pounds of the bran or 
shorts. For this purpose Paris green 
is best because its color enables one 
to tell when he getg an even mix- 
ture. Calcium arsenate can be used 
but one should use 1% or 2 pounds 
of it to 25 of the bran. Lead arsenate 
does not work as well. It is so heavy 
that one has difficulty in getting it to 
mix well with the bran. This poison 
bran is then moistened with about 
2% galons of water. For grasshppers 
it is an added advantage to put into 
it a quart of syrup, a handful of salt, 
and to grate into it a couple of grape- 
fruit, oranges, or lemons. Sour or- 
anges will do. 

These arsenicals, of course, are all 
poisonous to man as well as to in- 
sects and during the last few years 
the Pure Food Department of the 
Federal Government has been more 
particular about an arsenical residue 
on vegetables sent to market. Some 
cabbage growers in Florida, for in- 


stance, have had their cabbage con- 
demned because of too much arseni- 
cal residue. For these reasons, plants, 
like lettuce and cabbage, the use of 
arsenicals will have to be discontinu- 
ed as they approach the marketing 
stage. Perhaps the best substitute for 
arsenicals are the rotenone com- 
pounds. Rotenone is a poisonous com- 
pound found in a number of plants, 
though the commercial sources ro- 
tenone are mostly the derris plant 
from the East Indies and Cube from 
South America, Derrig is grown as a 
cover crop in rubber plantations 
very much as we raise Crotalaria or 
other legumes in our citrus groves. 
Rotenone also occurs in a native 
plant known as the “Devil’s Shoe 
String” but no method of econo- 
mical extraction on a commercial 
scale from this plant has yet been 
devised. There are a number of ro- 
tenone compounds on the market. 

The flourides and fluosilicates are 
other stomach poisons but these have 
been found to be fully as injurious 
to health as the arsenicals. They can- 
not be used on vegetables about to 
go to market. One of these is much 
used on upholstered furniture to pro- 
tect it from moths. Barium flouride 
is used as a dust for chickens infest- 
ed with lice. 

Contact insecticides kill by being 
absorbed through the breathing pores 
of insects. The one most used is 
undoubtedly nicotine. The most com- 
mon source of nicotine is a nicotine 
salt, nicotine sulfate. This annually 
contains about 40% nicotine and the 
most common brand is known as Black 
Leaf 40. This is the standard insecti- 
cide for small and delicate insects 
like aphids or plant lice and thrips. 
In those parts of the State near cigar 
factories where refuse tobacco is 
abundant and cheap, growers can 
make their own nicotine extract eco- 
nomically. This is done by putting 
the tobacco refuse in a barrel and 
pouring in enough water to cover it 


OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yothers Citrus Service 
457 Boone Street 
Orlando, Florida 
Tel. 4629 
Pest Control a Specialty; Groves 
with Low Grade Fruit are Solicited. 
Acts as referee in cases of dispute. 
Grove Costs Analyzed. 
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and allowing it to stand overnight, 
or it can be put on the stove and 
allowed to simmer for an hour. It 
must. not be boiled violently or the 
nicotine will be driven off. This ma- 
terial should have about the color 
of strong tea and can be diluted one 
part to ten of water when used as a 
spray. However, its strength is not 
standard, of course, and many sam- 
ples will be much weaker than others, 
so that the dilution of one to ten 
is only a suggested one. If it does 
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not kill it should be used stronger. 
Nicotine in any reasonable amount 
is harmless to plants and there is very 
little danger of getting it too strong. 
Black Leaf or other nicotine sulfate 
is usually used in the proportions of 
about one part of the nicotine sulfate 
to 750 parts of water. However, as 
in the case of the arsenical some- 
thing should be added as a spreader. 
Those mentioned for arsenicals can 
be used, or soap can be added. For 
this purpose one wants to use laundry 
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soap or fish oil soap rather than the 
expensive toilet soaps. A pine tar 
soap called Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 
is a good spreader. As in the case 
of the arsenicals, Bordeaux makes 
an excellent spreader and is to be 
particularly recommended when fun- 
gus diseases are also present. 

Black Leaf 40 is also used to kill 
chicken lice. The concentrated solu- 
tion is painted on the roosts and suf- 
ficient fumes are given off to kill the 

(Continued on page 22) 


You Can Depend Upon 


BROGDEX 


For Safe Delivery 


Market inspection reports and the personal observations of our Mr. 
Skinner at the New York auction a few weeks ago further convinced 
him of the danger of depending upon the various experimental processes 
being offered as substitutes for Brogdex. 


He saw hundreds of boxes of Florida fruit on display showing 
severe scalding, excessive stem end rot and a lot of pitting—tthe result 
of the use of these doubtful processes. 


With an increasing volume of fruit reaching the market the situation 
has grown daily worse—brokers are wiring their Florida connections 
and boxes of fruit have even been shipped back for inspection. 


If you have reached the end of your patience may we suggest that 
you seriously consider the installation of Brogdex. It may cost you a 
few cents more per box but you will have the advantage of using the 
best and most dependable control agent known for the protection of 
citrus fruit from the shipper to the consumer. 


Houses that are shipping under the protection of Brogdex are not 
having these troubles. The fruit arrives sound and plump with a fresh, 
appetizing appeal that means so much in the sale price. 


If your fruit is selling under the average, you are paying many times 
the cost of Brogdex and getting none of its advantages. It is time to 
make a change. 


If not already a Brogdex house let us submit a proposal—without 
obligation, of course. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. Skinner, Manager DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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A Winter Clean-Up Program Against Aphids 


One of the pests which often sorely 
afflict citrus trees is the green citrus 
aphis. Most of the damage which 
this insect inflicts is done in the 
spring to the first flush of growth. 
If the aphids are abundant this flush 
of growth is seriously interefered 
with and stunted and the leaves 
curled. The bud, which should make 
a branch from six inches to a foot 
long with numerous leaves and blos- 
soms, may be prevented from devel- 
oping at all. If it does succeed in 
making some growth the leaves may 
be tightly curled and very small. 
These small, stunted and curled 
leaves not only are incapable of nour- 
ishing the plant properly but make 
safe retreats in which purple scale 
and other pests multiply. 


It is estimated that during the 
spring of 1924 this aphis did damage 
to the citrus trees of Florida to the 
extent of four millions of dollars. 
It has never been as bad since as it 
was during the spring of 1924 and 
25, due largely to the unfavorable 
weather during the winter. During a 
dry and cold winter when there is 
very little growth on the citrus trees 
aphids will be scarce, but let there 
come a warm, moist winter, causing 
more or less growth on the young 
citrus trees throughout the winter, 
and aphids will be able to grow and 
multiply all winter long, and their 
numbers may become very great and 
the damage may be very serious by 
the time the main flush of growth 
comes out in the spring. This aphid 
must have tender growth on which to 
feed. It cannot live and reproduce 
on mature foliage, so the abundance 
of the aphids and the amount of 
damage they will do in the spring is 
determined entirely by the weather 
of the winter, particularly that of 
December and January and the early 
part of February. 


It is expensive to fight an infesta- 
tion of aphids once they become num- 
erous. The best insecticide we have 
ever found is a 3% nicotine sulfate 
lime dust. When put on at a quiet 
time this is very effective in killing 
aphids, but when aphids are -flying 
about the trees very promptly be- 
come reinfested so that the dusting 
has to be repeated, making the fight 
of aphids at blooming time a very 
expensive procedure. ‘ 

Prevention is always cheaper than 
control and this is the reason for our 
taking up this subject at this time 
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when aphids are very scarce in the 


groves. Aphids are scarce in the 
should be our aim to keep them 
scarce. There are two forms of the 
green citrus aphids; a winged form 
and a wingless form. Which form 
will be developed depends chiefly on 
the food supply. As long as the 
foliage is young and tender nine- 
tenths of the aphids will be of the 
wingless form, but when the foliage 
begins to harden up and get mature 
nine-tenths of the aphids will fre- 
quently form wings and fly away. 
Winged forms will be scarce from 
now until early spring, so scarce 
that what few do develop will not be 
likely to leave the grove in which 
they are raised. In other words, 
there will be practically no migration 
of aphids until well along in the 
spring, until the time the trees begin 
to bloom, or later. This means that 
practically all the aphids a grower 
will have at blooming time will have 
been raised in his own grove during 
the next two or three months. It 
makes very little difference what your 
nighbor does, unless your grove is 
very small and surrounded by other 
groves. The proper prevention is to 
destroy all aphids found in the groves 
in the next two months. At this 
time of year when aphids are scarce 
one is apt to consider a few colonies 
as of no importance. As far as the 
damage that they are doing is con- 
cerned they are of no importance. 
The danger lies in their rapidity of 
multiplication. This aphid, under 
favorable weather and food condi- 
tions, will begin to produre young 
when only six days old, and their 
average production for the next cou- 
ple of weeks of their life, under such 
favorable conditions, is six young per 
day. With this extremely short life 
cycle it is easily seen that a very 
few aphids at this time of year may 
produce immense numbers by the 
end of two or three months. If you 
have any doubts on this point, take 
out your pencil and figure how many 
offspring a single aphid could have 
at the end of three months if it pro- 
duced six per day with a generation 
every week. And remember that 
they are all females. We have never 
seen a male on a citrus tree, nor in 
the main citrus belt of Florida on 
anything else. _.Of. course,.as-a.mat- 
ter of fact we never do have this 
maximum reproduction. Aphids, as 
well as other things, have their ene- 





mies, syrphid flies and ladybeetles be- 
ing among the most important of 
the citrus aphid. But these preda- 
tors also have their enemies and dis- 
eases, so that they can never be de- 
pended upon to entirely prevent an 
outbreak, although they are a great 
help, especially the Chinese ladybeetle 
which we have succeeded in establish- 
ing in the northern part of Orange 
County. This extremely large beetle 
eats more aphids per day than a dozen 
of our native ones and, what is more 
important, we have not found it to 
be as highly parasitized by either 
wasplike parasites or fungus and bac- 
terial diseases as our native lady- 
beetles. 

The program then for the next two 
or three months in aphid control is 
to destroy every single green citrus 
aphid seen.in the grove. Weather 
conditions may prevent a heavy out- 
break of the aphids next spring but 
this destruction of the aphids during 
the winter time is an extremely cheap 
insurance against a possible outbreak, 
providing weather conditions are 
favorable during the winter. What 
few aphids are found during a winter 
in groves are mostly on young trees, 
and it is the young trees particularly 
which need attention. At this time 
of year perhaps the most handy meth- 
od of fighting aphids is to go through 
the groves once every week or ten 
days with a bucket containing some 
good, strong insecticide, such as nico- 
tine sulfate or a pyrethrum com- 
pound. The colonies at this time of 
year will be mostly out on the ends 
of branches which can be easily bent 
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over and put in the bucket. Swish 
them around once or twice so ag to 
thoroughly destroy the tolonies. A 
little soap or other spreader should 
be put into the bucket with the insec- 
ticide (nicotine sulfate) so as to fac- 
ilitate the kill. 

One grower that I know of keeps 
in his pocket a little sack containing 
a little nicotine sulfate lime dust. 
Whenever he sees a colony of aphids 
he bends the sprout into the bag, 
closes up the opening with his hand, 
gives it a shake or two, places the 
bag back in his pocket and goes about 
work. Other growers make it a prac- 
tise to pinch off and destroy all colo- 
nies of aphids that they see at this 
time of year. Later on, when the 
aphids become more abundant on 
young growth further down the bran- 
ches where they cannot be bent down 
into the buckets, spot dusting may be 
resorted to, using 3% nicotine sul- 
fate lime dust. If done on a quiet 
day this will be found very satisfac- 
tory. 

Whice ever method you choose, de- 
stroy all colonies of aphids from now 
until blossoming time in the spring. 
This is a cheap and effective insur- 
ance against a serious outbreak of 
this potentially very destructive pest. 





THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 
(Continued from page 17.) 


creasing production came deminish- 
ing returns, 

In 1911 I said good-bye to my em- 
ployer in Ohio, telling him I was 
going to Florida, “Well, Frank,” he 
said, “see if you can’t get the peo- 
ple in Florida to delay shipping their 
fruit in the fall ’till it is fully ripe. I 
prefer Florida oranges when they are 
fully ripe. But no one likes a green 
orange.” Every year since I’ve heard 
the shipping of green fruit condemn- 
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THE CITRUS 


ed but coloring rooms have been add- 
ed to packing houses and yearly our 
citrus shipments have been earlier and 
larger. 

Green fruit clogs the channels of 
trade. If a wife buys some green fruit 
she will take back what she has 
not used and demand a refund. The 
grocer will not buy more till he has 
emptied his bins, 

Many growers believe that we 
would get more for our grapefruit if 
we did not ship a box till Dec, 1st. 
They argue that the market would 
take fully mature fruit in larger 
quantities and at better prices. Cer- 
tainly then we should see to it that 
grapefruit shipped before Dec. Ist is 
good to eat; real good! The market 
should be built up toward Dec. 1st, 
not run down to red ink before that 
date. 

There is generally some fruit that 
is quite good in October and more 
that is quite good in November. This 
fruit will always command a good 
price if it alone goes to market. But 
if it is all mixed up in the market 
or in the same box with fruit that 
would make a pig squeal, none of it 
will bring a good price and the pub- 
lic, getting used to buying grapefruit 
cheap, insists on doing that same 
thing all season. 

Suppose that you were manager 
of a big syndicate that controlled all 
citrus production in Florida. Would 
you permit the managers of your 
various packing houses to ship a lot 
of unripe fruit the first of the sea- 
son? You bet you would not! If 
one of your managers had particu- 
larly early fruit and opened in Octo- 
ber with good palatable fruit, you 
wouldn’t let all your other houses 
open and spoil his market with green 
fruit. You would make every house 
wait till the fruit it had to ship was 
really palatable. 

If a hurricane blew off a lot of 
fruit, you wouldn’t let your managers 
pick it up and ship it. You wouldn’t 
let them pick and ship a lot of frozen 
fruit so dry it was worthless, or so 
over-ripe that it was tasteless. No! 
You would have your future market 
to consider. You wouldn’t dare to 
get the general public sore at your 
product. 

Many of our citizens sit down each 
day and send money to Sears, Roe- 
buck and company, or Montgomery 
Ward, safe in the knowledge that if 
the goods are not entirely satisfac- 
tory they may be returned and the 
purchase price and carrying charges 
will be -refunded. without. question. 
Are we selling our early season fruit 
on the same high standard of mer- 
chandising? I'll say we are not, 
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and you know it. Everyone does. 

If you were personally responsible 
for all citrus sales from the state 
you would be particularly careful 
about sales early in the sesason, after 
a freeze and late in the year. How 
long would Sears, Roebuck and com- 
pany keep Florida’s trade if they were 
apt to send us stale candy, rancid 
butter or spoiled merchandise of any 
kind? Florida growers will never 
get full value for their fruit till it is 
marketed on the same high plane 
as characterizes the business of the 
mail order houses. 


Under past District Governor John 
R. Wright, Florida Kiwanians united 
in urging a Citrus Advertising Cam- 
paign. We now have it in the mak- 
ing to be launched this winter. (Let 
us hope they do no advertising before 
Dec. ist.) It becomes doubly im- 
portant therefore that only palatable, 
health giving fruit be shipped from 
our store. How long would Wrigley’s 
gums last if he shipped out a lot of 
bitter unpalatable gum each Septem- 
ber and October? Our advertising 
campaign merely increases our re- 
sponsibility to see to it that only 
palatable tree ripened fruit is shipped. 
It is a responsibility that all of us 
share and we will all be affected by 
the results. 

For many years we have tried ar- 
guments and moral suasion. Now we 
need a citrus commission with au- 
thority to make rules and enforce 
them so there will be no buck passing 
or “gentlemen’s agreements” to be 
broken. We need rigid contro] for 
the benefit of the entire State. 

F. M. O’BYRNE. 
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Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. 1 will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of tho 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 
can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 


GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Atterney 


HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are 
unnecessary. Complete relief only $1 
Postpaid. Nothing else to buy. Over 
40,000 HOLFORD’S. WONDER IN- 
HALER so!d last year alone. Mail $1 
today for full season’s relief to THE 
DANDEE CO., 252 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., or write for 
Free Booklet. 
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INSECTICIDES TO CON- 
TROL FLORIDA INSECTS 
(Continued from page 19) 
lice during the night. 

For somewhat larger and sturdier 
insects which cannot be killed by the 
nicotine, pyrethrum compounds are 
used. Pyrethrum ig derived from 
flowers of the daisy type, much grown 
in southeastern Europe and Japan, 
and to a lesser extent in other coun- 
tries, including the United States. 
Like tobacco it can be used in the 
form of finely ground powders, or 
extracts of pyrethrum can be used. 
These extracts must be used as a 
spray. The finely ground powders can 
be used as a dust. Among the com- 
mon pyrethrum compounds on sale 
in Florida are Red Arrow, Evergreen, 
Agripax, Kaloil, Miracle Gas, etc. 

Among common contact insecti- 
cide, particularly efficacious against 
members of the spider tribe or mites, 
is sulfur. This again can be applied 
either as a dust in the form of fine- 
ly ground sulfur or in the form of 
lime-sulfur and other compounds. The 
straight sulfur dust is often mixed 
with a little lime to make it lighter 
and more easily dusted through a 
machine. The lime in no way adds 
to the killing power of the insecti- 
cide. It simply acts as a dilutant to 
the sulfur. Lime-sulfur is made by 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ser of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 
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2 YR. FIELD GROWN ROSE BUSH- 
ES: Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, 
White Radiance, Hollande, Colum- 
bia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, Pres. 
Hoover, Victoria, Talisman, Sen- 
sation. All 19¢ each, postpaid. Ship 
C.0.D. NAUGHTON FARMS, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA — 
(So-called Brizilian oak), resembles 
Australian pine. Grand for wind- 
breaks. Cold resistant. Beautiful. 
Send for sample of foliage. $6.00 
per 100. S. F. Matthews, Home- 
stead, Fla. 
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boiling lime and sulfur together over 
a fire, or by means of steam. Some 
growers use the term “lime-sulfur” 
for the mixture of sulfur and lime 
dust mentioned above. Thig use of 
the word leads to confusion and 
should be discontinued. Lime-sulfur 
should be applied only to the com- 
pound gotten by boiling lime and sul- 
fur together, 


In addition to mites lime-sulfur is 
coming to be much used by citrus 
growers to kill the young crawlers 
of scale insects and whiteflies. Sulfur 
is also much used as a dilutent for 
other insecticides. A common com- 
bination, very good for such insects 
as thrips in blossoms, is sulfur and 
tobacco dust mixed in equal propor- 
tions. Sulfur will also control some 
fungus diseases. It is also used as a 
dilutent for pyrethrum compounds. A 
sulfur compound known as wettable 
sulfur is also a most excellent spread- 
er and is being commonly added to 
lime-sulfur to act as a spreader and 
to increase the amount of sulfur. 


Other forms of contact insecticides 
are fumigants, those which kill by 
giving off gas. Sulfur belongs in this 
class, although it is effective for only 
a small fraction of an inch in kill- 
ing mites. Some powerful fumigants 
are hydro-cyanic acid gas, etc. They 
are very powerful and dangerous in 
the hands of one who does not know 
how to use them. 


FOR SALE — 80 acres good citrus 
land, two miles northwest of Co- 
coa, Brevard County, Florida. Price 
$1600.00 cash. S. Hendry, City 
Point, Florida. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of 
each 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Pine 
Photo, Y-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA — New crop, high 
quality, double cleaned, scarified 
Crotalaria Striata seed for sale. 
Attractive prices. Carolinas’ Cro- 
talaria Ca., Camden, S. C. 

UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 


$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


Large citrus trees for replanting at 
special low price. Grafted avo- 
cado trees and budwood of Per- 
rine lemon and Tahiti limes. 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Fla. 


MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free mples. Commission in 
advance. Free with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn N. Y. 


IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 
Fred C. Whitney 
817 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
—————————— 
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WANTED — Man with from ten 
thousand to twenty thousand del- 
lars to grow an entirely new or- 
ange for the U. S. markets. Cheap 
lands, no cold, plenty water, no 
fertilizer. A world beater in an 
orange. Patented.—Address, Buen 
Negocio, Gaveta -1, Holguin, Cuba. 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


POSITION WANTED — Managing, 
caring for citrus grove, for good, 
reliable party. Highest type ref- 
erence gladly furnished. H. A. 
KUTER, Elkton, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 
for making $20-$100 weekly, home 
or office, business your own. Elite 
eos, 505 Fifth ave., New York 
ity. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN and Sour 
Orange rood stook. Also Hamlin, 
Valencia and Persian Lime bud- 
ded trees. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Fla. 


plans 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black. Chippewa Falls. Wisconsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE— White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 


R. A. 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has oa 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
one 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City. Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA, Pure, fresh, good germi- 
vation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Hastings. Florida. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five 


years; ten years’ experience as foreman; 
married man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, 


Florida. , y 
163 ft 
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